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THE AMERICAN - FREEDMAN’S 
UNION COMMISSION. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held at 30 Vesey Street, on the 29th instant, 
to “fix definitely upon a time for terminating 
theexistence of the Commission, and to make | 
preliminary arrangements for that event,” the | 
secretaries presented a report recommending that | 
the operations of the central organization be | 
brought to a close at the end of the current 
school-year, (the first of July next,) und that 
the balance which may be in the Treasury at 
that time be handed over to the continuing as- 
sociation in New-York to aid in carrying on the 
work next season, 

The discussion which took place showed 
entire unanimity on the part of the com- 
mittee; and, as we do not know of any bet- 
ter way of making a readable article for THE 
FREEDMAN, we embody here as nearly as we 
can the substance of what was submitted and 
said on the occasion : 

The results accomplished by the Commission 
during the four years of its existence, though 
not easily measured, have been in a high de- 
gree satisfactory, and have fully justified its 
organization. These results cannot be appre- 
ciated without recalling the chaotic and unre- 
gulated condition of freedmen’s affairs, North, 
South and abroad, at the time when the first 
steps were taken toward a national organiza- 
tion. At that time the public excitement on 
the subject of the freedmen, which ran very 
high, was, in the main,sentimental. It had its 
basis in commiseration for the sufferings of the 
emancipated people, and gratitude for the servi- 
ces they had rendered in the work of put- 
ting down the rebellion. It manifested it- 
self in liberal gifts for physical relief and 
in limited aid for the work of education. 
Associations were in existence which confined 
their efforts wholly to measures of material re- 
lief, and which refused to take any part in es- 
tablishing schools. Prejudice against the black 
man was still cruel. His right to all the 
franchises of an American citizen was neither 
acknowledged nor generally entertained asa pro- 





tee persubject fordiscussion. Nosociety of any kind, 


freedmen’s or other, had as yet taken formally 
the ground that the blacks of the South should 
be invested with full political rights, including 
the right to vote, and that to fit them by edu- 
}cation for the intelligent exercise of these 
| rights was an imperative national duty. Freed- 
|Mmen’s associations were coming into existence 


| all over the country, and in England and other 


parts of Europe, with no well-defined aim, no 
fixed principle and no settled policy of action, 
and without any plan of codperation with each 
other. These associations had their agents, 
and these again their sub-agents, who were 
canvassing the field for funds. Besides these, 
the readiness on the part of the people to give 
had brought into activity quite a number of 
self-constituted collectors, who were going about 
appealing successfully for money. The whole 
freedmen’s movement was fragmentary and 
at loose-ends. It had no unity nor dis 
tinctive nationality of character; no basis 
of principle, no avowed purpose beyond that 
expressed in the terms “ relief” and “ aid,” and 
no well-defined methods of action. Though the 
movement was energetic and widespread, there 
wasastrong tendency in it toward hopeless con- 
fusion and comparative ineffectiveness. A dis- 
position also was beginning to manifest itself 
among sectarian partisans which threatened to 
give to an injurious extent a denominational 
direction to public feeling. A remedy for this 
state of things was sought for, and, it is not too 
much to say, in a satisfactory degree found, in a 
national organization. This organization was 
made up of representatives of associations already 
in successful existence, and which have since 
stood in the relation of Branches. Beginning its 
operations as “The American Freedman’s Aid 
Union,” and drawing them to a close as “ The 
American Freedman’s Union Commission,” this 
organization, though perhaps not realizing fully 
the hopes of the most sanguine, has in a fair 
measure accomplished the ends of its establish- 
ment. It gathered fragmentary, disconnected, 
and colliding associations into one. It convert- 
ed a desultory enterprise into an organized 
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movement. It gave to the whole cause, both 
within and without the immediate sphereof its 
activity, a character of national unity and 
dignity which added largely to its effective- 
ness. At its first public meeting it sound- 
ed the key-note for future operations which 
raised the whole movement to a higher plane. 
It declared, in advance of all other national 
organizations of whatever kind, that the way 
to reconstruct the South was to give the black 
man the right to vote, and the way to fit him 
for the responsibilities of a voter was to edu- 
cate him. A new impulse was thenceforward 
given to the cause and increased respect accord- 
ed to it by the the public. 

The effect of this movement to unify and 
nationalize was felt on the other side of 
the water. Associations there which had 
confined themselves wholly to measures of 
relief became gradually convinced that edu- 
cation was what the freedmen most needed, 
and, as a consequence, began to let their appro- 
priations gotoward the establishment of schools. 
For reasons similar to those which had pre- 
vailed in this country, a national organization 
was formed, corresponding in character and co- 
operating in action with our American organ- 
izaiion. Extraordinary service and the most 
valuable aid has been rendered to the cause by 
this body. Itsleading members entered into 
the work with the liveliest sympathy and the 
most ardent zeal. Had their own country been 
directly responsible for the condition of the 
freedman, they could hardly have been more 
energetic. They raised large sums for relief and 
education, most of which toward the last found its 
‘way into use through the hands of the Commis- 
sion. In stimulating the movement in England 
and helping to give it shape and added efficacy, 
the Commission has done a work which affords 
its members much gratification. The money 
which we have been spending during the past 
year mainly through our joint agent, Mr. Wm. 
F. Mitchell, in building up normal schools in the 
South, is money which was raised in chief part 
bythe National Freedmen’s Aid Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The help rendered to the Government Bureau 
in carrying on its work has been many times 
thankfully acknowledged by Major-General O. O. 
Howard, the eminent and faithful head of 
that establishment, and has been made matter 
of record in all his semi-annual reports by the 
Rev. Mr. Alvord, Burean superintendent of 
schools. 

The distinguished gentlemen who have served 
the Commission in the capacity of president 
and vice-presidents, have thereby rendered 
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aid to the cause which calls for grateful men- 
tion. Their names have been a tower of strength, 
and have added greatly to the prestige and 
moral weight of the whole movement. 

The American Freedman’s Union Commission 
will cease to exist on the first of July next ; 
not because the work of aiding in the education 
of the freedmen will then be finished, but be- 
cause the existence of a national organization 
for this purpose will have ceased to be either 
necessary or expedient. The work which will 
remain to be done will be carried on by the old 
branches without change of name, or by local 
committees, as long as the friends of the cause 
shall spontaneously furnish the needed means. 
But no further systematic appeals will be made 
to the “public through agents for money. The 
churches will make the education of the freed- 
men part of their missionary work ; but friends 
of the cause who prefer to operate outside of de- 
nominational lines will contribute to the asso- 
ciations, in Boston, New-York, and Philadel- 
phia, either directly or through auxiliary asso- 
ciations which shall continue their existence. 
The work will go on until it is done. He that 
put it into the hearts of the people to begin it, 
will not withhold his inspiration or support till it 
be finally completed. It is a great work and has 
no parallel in the history of nations. Its bene- 
ficent influence upon the future of this country, 
no mind can measure. It “is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


THE National Freedmen’s Aid Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland terminated its existence on 
the fourteenth of December last, and distin- 
guished the occasion hy a public meeting at the 
Devonshire House in London. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, its president, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Arthur Albright, honorary secretary, read 
the final report of the executive committee, and 
interesting speeches were made by the presi- 
dent, and by Messrs. John Hodgkin, Josiah 
Forster, Robert Charleton, and others. The 
whole proceedings have been published in 
pamphlet form and widely circulated among the 
friends of the cause, and have been read in this 
country with lively interest and admiration. 

The “Union,” though fully convinced that 
the time had come to close operations, were 
equally clear that much remained to be done 
for the cause, and that the freedmen would still 
have claims which their friends could not right- 
fully ignore. They therefore adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That this meeting, while 
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rejoicing in the daily increasing development 
of self-reliance on the part of the freedmen, yet, 
believing they may for years to come need the 
moral and material support of their friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic, hereby nominates and 
appoints the gentlemen named below as a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence with American Freed- 
men’s Aid Associations ; and to take such action, 
in harmony with the objects of this Union, as 
the future condition and wants of the freedmen 
may dictate.” The gentlemen named were Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Messrs. Arthur Al- 
bright, Stafford Allen, William Allen, Robert 
Alsop, J. B. Braithwaite, B. H. Cadbury, Josiah 
Forster, Smith Harrison, Edward Marsh, Ed- 
mund Sturge, John Taylor, andothers. Of this 
committee, Arthur Albright is acting chairman 
and John Taylor joint secretary. 


——e@ee -— 


THE dissolution of the National Freedmen’s 
Aid Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
approaching termination of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, and the intended 
cessation in a few months of the Government’s 
Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees, and Abandoned 
Lands, are all testimonies from the best in- 
formed sources, and of the most practical kind, 
tothe capacity of the emancipated and enfranchis- 
ed blacks to take care of themselves. The croak- 
ing prophecies that these people would be per- 
petual paupers, a burden alike upon the chari- 
ties of the North and the pity of the nation, 
receive in these facts a fitting refutation. 


—— «ee —— 


Tu blacks of this country are free from slave- 
ry, possess forthe most part the right to vote, 
and receive fair wages for their labor. They 
are in all respects in an advanced and most en- 
couraging condition; but they are still, and 
will be for years to come a hated, despised and 
persecuted people. No Constitutional amend- 
ment can change the hearts of their enemies. 
Though voters, they will still be victims. For 
this there is only one remedy—education. Ed 
ucation for them; education for the’ whites. 
The education of time; the education of ex- 
perience and necessity, the education of schools 
and Christian churches. 


——_ ee ——_. 


A Well-merited Tribute. 

Wu. Lioyp GARRISON, in a letter lately pub- 
lished in The Independent, speaking of the 
freedmen’s work in England, and of some of the 
most distinguished advocates of the cause there, 
has the following : 

“ The whole amount raised in Great Britain, in 
money and goods, for the Freedmen’s cause, had 





reached the munificent sum of £120,000 in gold, 
or $800,000 in the present American currency. 
By far the largest contributors, however, in 
proportion, were members of the Society of 
Friends, who seem somehow to have the means 
to give, as well as the time to devote, in minis- 
tering to suffering humanity. To one of their 
number—Arthur Albright, Esq., of Birming- 
ham—is preéminently due the success (let me 
say, the marvellous success) of the Freedmen’s 
movement across the Atlantic. His consecra- 
tion to it was absolute, in earnestness of spirit, 
in indomitable perseverance, in quenchless zeal, 
in journeyings and labors, “in season and out 
of season”—the very enthusiasm of philanthro- 
py in its most ardent manifestation. “You 
must see Arthur Albright,” said John Bright to 
me, at my first interview with him in London ; 
“for he is the informing soul, the quickening 
spirit of the movement itself.” And yet, large 
as was the sum that had been contributed, Mr. 
Albright said, at this “final meeting” of the 
National Association, that any feeling of self- 
gratulation for his part in the work was more 
than counterbalanced by regret that, from defi- 
cient zeal and faith in the great merits of the 
Freedmen’s cause, more had not been accom- 
plished. Let me assure this untiring philan- 
thropist—and, through him, all who have been 
co-workers with} him—that, on this side of the 
Atlantic, we have nothing but wonder to ex- 
press, thanks to give, and congratulations to 
proffer, at such a splendid contribution, in so 
short a period, in aid of a hapless race three 
thousand miles away, on the part of our British 
friends, who have so much misery to relieve at 
their own doors, and whose charity never goes 
abroad till it begins at home, seeking the re- 
lief and elevation of the perishing and danger- 
ous classes. They have far exceeded our high- 
est expectations, and set a brilliant example of 
international benevolence.” 


—_—eeo—_— 
The Delaware Association. 


Nonz of the Branches of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Vommission are at this moment 
doing a better work than are the Delaware and 
Maryland Associations. Their usefulness is 
not to be measured by the amount of money 
they raise. Having their existence in “slave” 
States, their home resources in the way of 
money are necessarily scant ; byt being in di- 
rect contact with the freedmen, and under- 
standing thoroughly their wants and how these 
wants may the most economically and most ef- 
fectively be met, the"results of their operations 
are truly cheering. 
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We have before us thé Second Annual Re- 
port of the Delaware Association, under the 
Presidency of Thomas Kimber, Jr., and of 
which the Hon. Samuel M. Harrington is Sec- 
retary. This association was started about two 
years ago, under the most discouraging circum- 
stances. The people of the State were, in gen- 
eral, profoundly apathetic, and many of the most 
influential positively hostile. But the demon- 
strations which have been made of the useful- 
ness of the schools have overcome partially this 
apathy and awakened an encouraging interest 
in the movement. 

“ Not only,” says the report, “have difficul- 
ties, which at times seemed insurmountable, 
been gently cleared away from our path, as in 
simple faith and with earnest purpose we 
moved onward step by step, from day to day, 
but new and large fields of usefulness were 
clearly opened before us, and the means afford- 
ed and the strength given to occupy and im- 
prove them. 
revenue, the past year, failed us in the present, 
new friends were raised up to supply, and more 
than supply, the deficiency. If too many of 
the citizens of our own State seemed to regard 
this work of Christian charity in their midst 
with an indifference and a coldness, if not an 
open hostility, perfectly amazing, the hearts of | W 
others, living in distant lands, have been touch- 


ed by the narrative of our past labors, and have | F ‘arthu 


been turned toward us, not only with words of 
cheer and approval, but with substantial and 
important assistance, at most critical periods. 
We have thus been enabled not only to main- 
tain in effective operation twenty-two schools, 
as mentioned in our last report, but have added 
eight others to them; making thirty, in all, 
now under the charge of the Delaware Associa- 
tion, throughout the State. The number of 
pupils enrolled in all our schools, for the month 
of January, 1869, exceeded 1500, with an aver- 
age attendance of about 1200; while the whole 


number of children and adults who have re- Ww 


ceived instruction, at different times during the 
year, at these schools, falls little, if any, short 
of 2000.” 

On the whole, the Delaware Association has 
done a good work, and has the prospect before 
it of great usefulness. 

Judge Bond, in a letier dated April 2d, thus 
speaks of the condition and prospects of the 
work in Maryland : 

“Our affairs in Maryland are pros- 
perous, and whatever may be the politics of our 
next Legislature, I think the influence of the 
Baltimore Association will be found to have |} 


If some important sources mab 8. B. St 








greatly changed public sentiment, and that the 
Legislature will follow the example of our 
Democratic City Council in Baltimore, and will 
establish free schools for the colored people 
‘Behold how great a fire a little matter kind- 
leth.’” 
© @ oe 
Normal Schools. 

THE next number of THE AMERICAN FREED- 
MAN will contain William F. Mitchell’s report 
of the use made of the English Fund in estab- 
lishing Normal Schools. 
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Dew-Vork Branch. 


WE feel that we have reason to be highly 
gratified at the amount of work we have been 
enabled to accomplish during the present school- 
year. It has far exceeded our expectations 
at the commencement. We began in October 
with the determination not to incur debt, to ap- 
point no more teachers than we could be sure 
of supporting, to expend none of our means in 
office work or for teachers’ Homes, and the wis- 
dom of this policy has been proved by its re- 
sults. Instead of thirty teachers, the number 
with which we opened our schools, we have 
now sixty-four, every one of whom is, we are 
happy to say, working faithfully and well, 








while the results accomplished bear a very fa- 
vorable comparison with those of other years. 

The receipts from Auxiliary Societies, as re- 
turned by us, are small in amount and do not 
represent their efficiency ; because we have en- 
deavored to induce them to enter into more di- 
rect relations with the respective teachers sup- 
ported by them and to make the necessary pay- 
ments without our intervention, hoping there- 
by to foster and increase their interest in the 
work with a view to its continuance after we 
shall have withdrawn. The Portland, Crown 
Point, Irvington, Ogdensburg, Oswego, North 
Shore, Syracuse, and Newburyport Societies 
have adopted this plan, some of them at the 
beginning of the season, some later. 

The freed people themselves are every year 
doing more and more jfor the support of their 
schools. At Great Mills and Pamunkey, Md., at 
Marion, Eltham, Aylett’s, West Point Church, 
White Plains, Pittsylvania Court House, and 
Christiansburg, Va., at Townesville, Elizabeth 
City, N. C., at Anderson Court House, 8. C., 

at King’s Ferry, and in the case of the assist- 
ant at Jacksonville, Fla., we pay only the sala- 
ries of the teachers—and these but small— 
while the people provide for their board and 
supply fuel for the schools—which last, indeed, 
they do everywhere. The teacher at Abing- 
don and two assistants at Oxford are entirely 
supported by the people. The large receipts for 
books is another indication of the willingness 
of the people to tax themselves for the educa- 
tion of their children ; and these represent only 
a portion of what they have paid for books, 
as, in many places, some of them the most im- 
portant, they have drawn their supplies from 
other sources. This ready response of the freed 
people to our calls upon them has contributed 


’ greatly to the unexpected extension of our use- 


fulness and, more than any thing else, gives en- 
couragement to our hope in the continuance 
and permanency of the work we have initiated. 

In many of our schools, some of the pupils 
are so far advanced as to be perfectly compe- 
tent to assist in the primary classes, and we 
hope, with the opening of another season, to 
be able to supply to all these such normal in- 
struction as will fit them to become valuable 
teachers. Where advanced pupils are em- 
ployed as assistants and our means permit, we 
make them a small monthly payment, in order 
to enable them to remain at school and to en- 
courage them to make teaching their profes- 
sion. 

The determination of some of the best of our 
colored teachers to remain permanently at the 
South is very gratifying to us. 
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We are pleased to be able to say that our 
agents have generally done good service for us 
during the past winter and have been well re- 
ceived, though the decision of many of the ec- 
clesiastical bodies, who have heretofore labored 
with us, to make education at the South a part 
of their regular missionary work, has greatly 
curtailed our field, and will diminish it more 
and more. 

Mr. Colton has worked principally in Con- 
necticut, as usual, and has secured the support 
of many teachers. Mr. Long has labored with 
success in his old fields in New-York State, and 
we have especial reason to be grateful to the 
German churches for the kindness with which 
they have opened their doors to him, as in no 
instance has he been refused admission to their 
pulpits. Rev. R. Pierce has also succeeded in 
securing the support of four or five teachers 
from Central New-York. 


LETTERS. 


FROM MISS M. E. STRAPTON. 


ALEXANDRIA, Feb. 26, 1869. 

I have been trying to find out who will con- 
tinue two or three years longer in school, in 
order to join the Normal class. I think there 
would be some—most of my older girls are 
anxious to, and would make fine teachers. I 
cannot tell whether there would be twenty to 
begin with ; but I am sure of twelve at least— 
many of the parents are much pleased with the 
plan. A fine preparatory class, younger, could 
be organized. I am so interested in them that 
I hope the plan may succeed. I have spent 
about two hours after school every day with 
my first class, in arithmetic, never reaching 
home till four or after. 


FROM MISS R. A. COIT. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., Dec. 30, 1868. 

I have found very many families who depend 
upon the day’s work of the father, or, in many 
instances, of the mother only, for every thing, 
food, clothing, and fuel. I think of one family 
which I have helped a little—the father is a 
cook, and has fourteen dollars a month, of 
which he pays four for rent. He has ten besides 
himself to provide for, among them three or- 
phan children, the youngest not a year old, 
whom he has taken in, while his wife has her 
self two babies under two months. One of the 
older girls is about going out to service, now 
that she can be spared from home. The first 


and even the second time I went there, they 
answered to my question, “ How are you get- 
ting on?” “Very comfortable, thank ye ;” and 
yet upon further inquiry I learned that several 


of the younger children had not a change of 
clothing. I went at once and bought some cot- 
ton, which I made up and gave them. It was 
a real pleasure to give something to people 
who showed so much gratitude and had never 
asked for the least thing, for many are very for- 
ward in asking, even where it would be an in- 
jury to grant their request. 

I might name a dozen cases like the above, 
but I will not weary you with particulars, as 
the stories would not vary much, except that 
here I find the father sick, here the mother, and 
again both father and mother, or else some 
other member of the family; and in one in- 
stance the father was in the alms-house for care 
and medical treatment. My visits have not 
been confined entirely to the colored people, al- 
though I have been most with them: I never 
have been in a place where I have found more 
opportunity for charity or a better field for mis- 
sionary work. 


FROM REY. R. M. MANLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
RicHMonD, VA., Jan. 29, 1869. 

A visit last week to Miss Preston’s school in 
King William County pleased me so much that 
I wish to give you a brief account of it. The 
house stands upon land given by a free-born 
colored man, named Dungy. He is a very sen- 
sible man, of some learning, who has made 
himself useful in teaching a Sunday-school and 
preaching to the people. The Bureau bore all 
the cash expenses of the building,and he did 
most of the work with his own hands. He has 
six children in this school and two older ones 
in the Normal School at Hampton. I reached 
the school-house unexpectedly in the midst of 
the morning session, and found every thing in 
perfect order. There were sixty pupils, three 
\fourths of whom are upward of twelve years of 
age, mostly bright and intelligent-looking, all 
hard at work. The school gathers the best of 
the children from a circuit of seven miles radius, 
many of whom have to leave their homes at the 
dawn of day, and without breakfast, to reach the 
school in season. I never was more surprised 
than when a class of five scholars in the Fourth 
Reader presented itself and did very well ; then 
came a class of seven in the Third Reader ; then 
a class of twenty in the Second Reader, etc. 
Then followed a small class in arithmetic, past 
the elements, and a large class which bore suc- 
cessfully an examination in the multiplication 
table. The advancement this school has made 
is almost a mystery, as not more than half a 
dozen of them were ever in any week-day school 
until last November. 

The influence of this school and Miss Scott’s, 





at the other end of the county, is immense in 
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quickening the colored people for self-improve- 
ment and in breaking down the fierce opposi- 
tion of three months ago among the whites. 
Miss Preston walks two miles and a half per 
day to and from school, and works from nine 
till four with patience and zeal. She has a 
large Sunday-school also, which I supply with 
necessary papers, catechisms, etc. 

FROM THE SAME. 


RIcHMoND, VA. Feb. 5, 1869. 

I enclose the reports of your teachers in this 
city and invite your especial attention to them. 
They speak well for themselves, but the schools 
speak better. I have never been so much grat- 
ified since I have been engaged in this work as 
recently in an inspection of your schools, partic- 
ularly those at Navy Hill. For example, yes- 
terday was very cold and stormy—such a morn- 
ing as, one or two years ago, would have kept 
away half or two thirds of the school, and the 
teachers would have been soliciting the privi- 
lege of dropping the day out of their records 
altogether, to save the bad effect upon the aver- 
age attendance—but the scholars were in their 
places at 9 o’clock,the same as upon a mild sunny 
day ; and this isthe habit of your schools in this 
city. I attribute this result partly to our insist- 
ing upon a small monthly payment by the pu- 
pils, and, partly, to the fact that your teachers 
are very strict in the discharge of all their own 
duties. They are promptly at their post, and 
labor with zeal to make their schools as good 
as possible. 

FROM MISS LUCY EASTMAN. * 
CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., February 8, 1869. 

The “ten hours a day ” means simply that I 
teach from half-past nine A.M., till five P.M., 
with five minutes’ recess, and then from seven 
till ten in the evening. I shall not do so long 
—only for the three winter months, while the 
school is large ; I shall close at three P.M., after 
April first; Miss Bosworth closes at that time 
now, and then I take my class of twenty-four 
in history, geography, and arithmetic. I can- 
not hear them at the time Miss Bosworth is 
teaching, because I love to talk to them and 
tell them stories after the lesson, especially the 
history. I asked them one day if they knew 
after whom Cape Charles and Cape Henry were 
named ; they all said “no,” but asked me to 
tell them, which I did, and then they wanted 
to know who King James I. was, and if any 
thing was named after him; if he was a kind 
king, or did he treat poor people badly ; was 
he a Christian? and begged me to tell them a 
story about him. So I told them of the “ Gun- 
powder Plot” and “Guy Fawkes.” and had 








them learn a little verse aboutit. You see I 
could do nothing of this sort with another 
school going on, without interrupting them, 
and that I would not do, of course; so the only 
alternative was to remain two hours after the 
other class was dismissed. These two hours 
are as good as play—I enjoy them with all my 
heart. 
FROM THE SAME. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., March 14, 1869. 

“I think I shall stay here as long as I 

live, and teach this people. .I have no love 

or taste for any other work, and am happy only 

here with them. As long as God blesses me in 
the work, so long shall I continue it.” 


FROM A BOY ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., Feb. 3, 1869. 

I thank you for your presents for the school I 
hope you will visit our school, we would be 
glad to see you. I am going to school to Miss 
Lucy E. Eastman, I am in the third Reader, 
Goegraphy, Arithmetic, Spelling, and History. 
I love my teacher, she says that I am a good 
boy. The school is getting along very well. 
When Miss Lucy came here I did not know any 
thing and now don’t you think that I write 
pretty well? I am most always a good boy now, 
but I used to be a bad boy. Miss Lucy prays for 
me, and I prays for myself. When the presents 
were given out by Capt. Schaeffer he gave me 
a jumpping jack and crying baby. Direct your 
letter to Hart WAYLAND, 

Christiansburg Va. 


FROM MISS M. A. PARKER. 


RA.eriGH, N. C., Jan. 1869. 

In writing this, my first report, I cannot re- 
frain from looking back three years to my ex- 
perience among the freed people at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Then a school was a novelty to 
them, and a teacher the object of worshipful 
love to all colored people and of hatred to all 
whites. In those days an old barrack would 
answer for a school-house, even though the 
wind whistled through the crevices and sprin- 
kled the floor with sand. 

I was not prepared for the great change in 
the condition of the people and the schools—for 
probably Wilmington and Raleigh people are 
not unlike. Now we can goamong the people 
and nobody cares, or dares, to set his dog on us 
or shout “ nigger-teacher.” The rough school- 
houses are disappearing and giving place to 
substantial buildings with plastered walls, se- 
cure from the weather and warmed by stoves. 
The people are changed also ; they have learned 
in an incredibly short time, it seems to me, 
that “ Freedom ” means the right to work and 
take care of themselves. That they have learn- 
ed this lesson well is shown by the fact that 
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we have comparatively few calls for gifts of 
books, food, or clothing. 

You know, probably, that I am an assistant 
in Miss Graves’s room ; I have the second divi- 
sion of her class, and it is subdivided into two 
classes—the recitation-rooms being small, and 
the divisions large. 

Both haye daily recitations in reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography, and in all these 
branches they are well advanced. Most of the 
pupils are bright, active, and interesting ; a 
larger proportion of really intelligent children 
cannot be found in any school, white or black, 
with which I am acquainted. They are earnest 
and wide-awake, and in that respect are far 
ahead of many Northern schools. 

I give the whole class a writing exercise for 
half an hour and devote about half an hour to 
singing, every morning. 

My class of girls at Sabbath-school is as in- 
teresting as that of day-scholars; several of 
them attend the day-school of the Episcopal 
Society, but prefer our Sabbath-school. 

I have visited the families of many of my pu- 
pils, but not of all; they are scattered all 
through the city, and some of them live from 
two to three miles distant in the country. 
Those who are thinly clad find it impossible to 
come to school on rainy days, but I have been 
surprised that so many have ventured out ia 
the drenching storms. 


FROM THE SAME. 
RALEIGH, February 22, 1869. 

After the five hours’ labor in school, after the 
last “ Good-evening, Miss Parker,” and the dy- 
ing out of the echo of the last footstep on the 
stair, I sit down to write you of what we are 
doing. 

Even with the blackboard still covered with 
figures, with the well-worn text-books lying 
open before me, and a blotted copy-book, over 
which the unfortunate owner shed tears—even 
with the grateful thought of the many who 
studied faithfully and listened earnestly to my 
words, fresh in my mind. I cannot present this 
work to you as itis. I have never seen scho- 
lars who have improved more rapidly than the 
lassI have now. A few days ago, some ladies, 
who are interested in the education of the freed 
people, visited the school and wished to hear 
the children sing. To gratify them, I had to 
omit a portion of one lesson and it was a great 
grief to the members of the class—they wanted 
to recite it the next day in connection with the 
advance lesson. 

It is surprising to me to see the amount of 
suffering which many of these people endure 





for the sake of sending their children to school. 
Men get very low wages here—from $2.50 to 
$8 per month usually, while a first-rate hand 
may get $10, and a peck or two of meal per 
week for rations—and a great many men can- 
not*ret work at all. The women take in sew- 
ing and washing, go out by the day to scour, 
etc. There is one woman who supports three 
children and keeps them at school ; she says, 
“T don’t care how hard I has to work, if I can 
only send Sallie and the boys to school looking 
respectable.” Many of the girls have but one 
decent dress ; it is washed and ironed on Satur- 
day and then is worn until the next Saturday, 
provided they do not tear it, or fall in the mud ; 
when such an accident happens, there is an 
absent mark on the school register. 

One may go into their cabins on cold, windy 
days, and see daylight between every two 
boards, or feel the rain dropping through the 
roof ; but a word of complaint is rarely heard. 
They are anxious to have the children “ get 
on” in their books, and do not seem to feel im- 
patient if they lack comforts themselves, A 
pile of books is to be seen in almost every cabin, 
though there be no furniture except a poor 
bed, a table and two or three broken chairs. 

I suppose Miss Graves has told you that her 
melodeon has arrived ; we enjoy it very much, 
and it tempts me to prolong the singing exer- 
cise beyond the usual time. 


FROM MISS M. BARKER. 


JAMES City, (TRENT CAmp,) N. C., Jan. 1869. 

I received your letter several days ago, but 
many duties have prevented my answering it 
sooner ; teaching every day and four evenings 
in the week, attending the meetings of the 
“ Educational Society ” one evening, the “ Van- 
guard of Freedom,” visiting, etc., leaves but 
little time or strength for letter-writing. Al- 
though my head, heart, and hands are full, I 
enjoy it all, for I see good constantly resulting 
from our work. We were glad to see Miss 
Coleman, for we needed a third teacher; the 
school is now graded, so that she has the pri- 
mary and I the intermediate department. We 
have more than two hundred scholars, and new 
ones are coming every day. I have over seven- 
tyin my department. They are all quite punc- 
tual and regular, and many of them very prom- 
ising. I think our school will compare favor- 
ably with any other of the same grade in more 
favored localities. We have a pleasant night- 
school of fifty-six pupils, mostly young men. 

The Sabbath-school, which meets in the 
school-house, is very interesting to us, and we 
hope and pray that it may be productive of 
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much good. They come of all ages, from the 
gray-haired men and women to the child in its 
mother’s arms, including ministers and deacons. 
We all assemble in Miss Waugh’s room for the 
opening exercises, then Miss Coleman takes 
all the small children into her room, I take 
those who can read a little and some who can 
not read atall, and Miss Waugh keeps the rest. 
We all come back to her room for the closing 
exercises. 

The object of the Educational Society is to 
supply the school with wood; they are quite 
enthusiastic about it, and thus far have done ex- 
tremely well. We meet every Thursday eve- 
ning, and the rule is that each member shall 
pay two cents a week, but many cannot do even 
that, for poverty and suffering are the constant 
companions of the people here. They are much 
poorer than the people in New-Berne and Ra- 
leigh. 

FROM MRS. D. A. BELDEN. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C., March 13. 

Some of the parents of our day-scholars 
come at night with their children’s primers 
and read and study diligently, and are so thank- 
ful. In one instance, I had a child, mother, and 
grandmother in the same class, and never did I 
see a happier woman than the grandmother 
when she studied out her first chapter in John’s 
Gospel. When she finished, she said, “God 
bless you, honey, I never ’spected to see this 
day.” 

FROM MISS 8. DENNIS. 


Cotumst, 8. C., Dec. 31, 1868. 

Several days ago, Miss Green and I called at 
the house of one of the colored members of the 
Legislature ; we were shown into one of the 
prettiest little parlors that I have seen for some 
time, and had a very pleasant call. In the 
course of our walk, we visited several other fami- 
lies, the lowliest of the lowly. One poor old 
woman, a cheerful old soul withal, we found 
living with her husband, grandson, and a sister 
of the church in affliction, (whom, in their gen- 
erosity, they have taken in,) in a mean hut or 
shed, about ten feet by seven. It is built of 
the very poorest pieces of old boards, on the 
bare ground, with no floor at all. There is no 
need of windows, the many large holes and 
crevices letting in light and air in abund- 
ance. Where they slept, we could not imag- 
ine, unless on a pile of rags on the bare floor ; 
—they are wretchedly poor, yet no word of 
complaint escaped them. The little grandson 
has one of the oldest faces I have ever seen on 
a child, as pinched and worn as that of an old 
man. Every Sunday when the Sabbath-school 











is about half done, the little fellow, almost cov- 
ered up in a coarse white apron, wanders in 
and takes his place in a class, watching the pro- 
ceedings with great interest and attention. 

The Colored Methodist Sunday-school, which 
several of us attend, has just had a present of 
a cabinet organ, sent from New-York. Several 
weeks ago, a member of Mr. Beecher’s church 
visited the Sabbath-school and promised to 
send the organ, on his return, provided the 
teachers would teach one or more of the col- 
ored girls to play on it. Miss Haley promised 
to do so, and so the organ was sent. It is a 
very valuable present for the Sabbath-school. 


FROM MISS A, LYNCH. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 4, 1869. 

As you will see by my report, my school has 
greatly increased in numbers during the past 
month and I have had the hard duty of send- 
ing many children away with the injunction to 
wait till next month, when the new teacher 
would be here. The schools are very flourish- 
ing ; I have taken fifty-six of my pupils (the 
primary class) into the building Miss Richmond 
occupied and she has gone into the church, 
where she and her assistant have seventy-six 
pupils. There are plenty more for another 
teacher, by I suppose they will have to wait 
until next year. 

My scholars seem to be much interested in 
their lessons and are making good progress. 
I have had some badges printed with the words 
“ Perfect,” “Good,” and “ Disorderly,” and I pin 
them on the children's shoulders, according to 
their deserts. They have quite a good effect— 
the worst boy in school cried when “ Disorder- 
ly” was pinned on to him; and when visitors 
notice the badges, the impression made is very 
great. 

FROM MR. ANDREWS. 
CLEVELAND, TENN., Dec. 19, 1868. 

In reply to yonr question as to whether I 
kept Thanksgiving-day or not, I would say 
that it was not observed in this section of the 
country, and, in fact, 1 was so busy with my 
school that the day passed by without my ever 
thinking about Thanksgiving. You say that 
your other teachers report but nineteen days for 
November, while I report twenty-two. My ex- 
planation is ,that I kept school on two Saturdays 
during the month. Once was for the purpose 
of allowing Bishop Clinton an opportunity of 
visiting the school, (he was here Saturday, and 
obliged to leave the following Monday,) and the 
other time was in order that several teachers, 
including the County Superintendent of Educa- 
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cation, might visit us, they giving us the same 
opportunity. 

You state that most of your teachers think 
fifty pupils quite enough for one person to man- 
age. They are, in my opinion, quite right ; but 
then what can be done where the nearest school 
is thirteen miles away and full to overflowing ? 
I have never as yet refused any one admittance, 
and have tried to do the best for them I could. 
My school has decreased by fourteen this 
month, the weather having been exceedingly 
cold, andI presume that the average attendance 
will not be much over one hundred during the 
rest of the winter. I have several young men 
whom I shall teach during the holidays, except 
Christmas, four hours each day, who expect to 
become teachers some time during the first 
part of the year. I have their promise that 
they will teach in this county for one year ; and 
after that time I hope the prospects for the edu- 
cation of the whole number of colored child- 
ren around here will be brighter. 


FROM THE SAME. 


CLEVELAND, TENN., Feb. 10, 1869. 

The average attendance in my school for the 
month of January was larger than ever before, 
in proportion to the number of students. But 
one pupil missed a single day and tif&t one was 
absent a portion of the day on account of hav- 
ing no shoes. One reason for many of the 
scholars not returning after New-Year is that 
they are very thinly clad and have no shoes at 
all, and while I have had several who came reg- 
ularly during the month with bare feet, I can- 
not of course urge upon such to attend. 

I have now 117 students, with a daily increase ; 
and I challenge any school in this section of 
the State, either white or colored, to compare 
figures as to the average attendance in propor- 
tion to the population. 


— oo. 


The following notice of an exhibition in Miss 
Merrick’s school, at New-Berne, is taken from 
a paper of that city : 

“ The exhibition, given by the scholars attend- 
ing the day-school in the Congregational Cha- 
pel last Thursday evening, gave so much satis- 
faction to those who attended it, that, at the 
earnest solicitation of many friends who were 
unable to be present on account of previous en- 
gagements, it has been decided to repeat it on 
Wednesday evening next. We can assure 
those of our readers who are at all interested 
in school matters, that the exercises of this ex- 
hibition are well worthy of their attention. 





We had never attended a school exhibition in 
this city before, and we were surprised and 
pleased at the evident ability displayed in the 
recitations, colloquies, and tableaux. There 
were no failures, and but few mistakes could be 
noticed even by a critical observer. If any are 
disposed to doubt our words, they can verify or 
disprove them very easily by seeing for them- 
selves on Wednesday evening. Evening enter- 
tainments are rare in our city, and when a good 
one is offered, (as this is,) we hope to see a full 
house. Reserved seats may be secured at 
twenty-five cents each.” 


—— ee ——. 


RECEIPTS 


Of the N. Y. Branch F. U. Com., from last acknowledg- 
ment, November 30th, 1868, to March 16th, 1869. 
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LIST OF TEACHERS OF THE NEW-YORK BRANCH 
FOR 1868-9. 





Maryland. 4 Mise A. Parker, Raleigh. 
Miss C. L. York, Great Mills. ~~  A-Bowron‘, “ 
Mr. 8. Payne, Pamunkey. a» ‘ A. Brodie, ¥ 
Miss T. Lyons', Princess Anne “ M. Anderson, Townesville. 
“ CO. Merrick, New-Berne, 
Virginia. “ E. Norris, * 
Miss M. E. Stratton, Alexandria. “ C. Smith, bis 
“ FF. A. Morgan, * * DPD. Smith, * 
“ R.A. Coit, ° » “ C.E. Waugh, James City, 
“ E. D. Leonard,' as + “ M. Barker, * 
* §. Wright, = + “ OC. Coleman, * 
“* M. E. Perkins, wi Mr. J. W. Burghduff,> “ 
“* §. A. Thatcher, sad Mrs. J. W. Burghduff*, * 
“ L. V. Phenix, va Mrs. 8. A. Bond, Oxford. 
“ A. M. Thompson, = Mr. I. Hill, ” 
“ N. M. Nickens?, « Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Cardozo, Elizabeth City. 
oe 
ae” a South-Carolina. 
“ A.B. Hancock, “ 4 Miss L. A. Hall, Columbia. 
* C. Jones, - 4 “ §. Dennis, . 
“ HL. 8. Harris, “ + ‘ E.M. Beeman, “* " 
“ Z. Renne, "7 + “ J. Greene, “ 
“ J. Lynch, “ aMrs. D. A. Belden, Greenville. 
_. Mr. J. Bowser, “ + Miss E. P. Bennett, - 
Mr. and Mrs, A. C. Burbank, Lawrenceville. a “ M.S. Wakeman, “ 
Dr. W. W. Lewis, White Plains. 4 “ E.E. Marsh, - 
Miss A. Tucker, Pittsylvania C, H. = Mr. C. T. Hopkins, ” 
“ H. E. Preston, West-Point Church. Mrs, C. M. Hicks, Anderson C. H. 
“ R. B. Scott, Aylett’s. Miss K. Cummings, = 
* A.C. Hall, Abingdon. +» “ C.J. Kent’, Chester. 
* H, E. Bacon, Marion. 
“ L. Eastman, Christiansburg. Florida. 
~“Mrr. A. R. Johnson, King William C. H. Miss E. E. Richmond, Jacksonville. 
*“ H. F. Owens, Eltham, o ~@. Lynch, “ 
* 2. Lazenby, Emmaus. “ J. V. Richmond, “ 
Mrs. J. A. Austin®, Lunenburg C. H. “ (©, R. Bent, Ocala. 
Miss F. A. Stevens’, * “ “ ’ 
“ AE. Alston, New Kent C, H. eames 56 yy" 
roe North-Carolina. Tennessee. 
—Miss M. Walrad, Raleigh. + Mr. O. T. Andrews, Cleveland. 


1. Resigned January 15. 2. Resigned March 15. 3. Transferred to Friends’ Freedman’s Association, Feb. 1. 
4. Transferred to Presbyterian Board of Missions, Feb. 14. 5. Resigned, Nov. 15. 6, Died, Nov. 11. ‘7. Trans- 
ferred to Presbyterian Board of Missions, April 1. 





We have great pleasure in acknowledging the donation from Lydia Maria Child, of fifty 
copies of her Freedman’s Book, which, with the author's autograph in each, we shall send to 
our teachers, to be given, at the close of the current term, as prizes to such scholars as they may 
sudge to be the most worthy and the most appreciative. 

The Freedman’s Book isa fitting pendant to An Appeal in behalf of that Class of Americans 
called Africans, which was published by the same author in 1833, and marks one of the points 
of departure of the anti-slavery movement in this country, in view of the results of which we feel 
constantly impelled to “ bow down in prayer and praise.” 





On ist May, proximo, the New-York Branch will surrender its office at No. 80 Vesey street. 
Thenceforward Miss Ellen Collins’s address will be No. 97 West Eleventh street, New-York City, 
and Mrs. C. R. Lowell’s, North Shore, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Branch, 


THE letter from Mr. Robert R. Corson, Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Branch of the A. F. 
U. C., which will be found in another column, 
is in all respects cheering. It shows that the 
Philadelphia Association, if not raising as much 
money from its own field as New-York and 
Boston, is doing a larger work in the way of 
multiplying teachers and increasing its list of 
schools. The influence which it is exerting is 
most salutary. 

But the particularly pleasant feature of the 
letter is the added proof it affords that the 
freedmen are themselves codperating in the 
work of their education and beginning to take 
the work into their own hands. It is now quite 
clear that when the reconstructed States shall 
have got their machinery into working order, 
and when provision shall be made, for the exe- 
cution of their school laws by the imposition 
and collection of taxes, the colored people will 
be found both willing and able to do their full 
part in the work. If the poor whites of the 
South were only as desirous of education as are 
the blacks, that part of the country would soon 
be dotted with school-houses. 


ee 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM A 
LITTLE BOY. 


Tae following letter has been received at 
711 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Will not some 
one take this boy and educate him? R. R. C. 

ENTERPRISE, Miss., Jan. 2, 1869. 

Krinp Lapy: We are very thankful to you 
for those presents you sent us. 

I have been going to school two years ; one 
year before Miss Highgate came, and one year 
to Miss Highgate. 

I can write a letter. I don’t know whether 
I will go this year or not, as I am not able to 
pay my own tuition, and no one will teach me 
without, as Miss Highgate is going away. My 
mother has to take all she can earn to give me 
bread, and I would be very thankful to get a 
place where some one would let me stay at 
their house and work too, and give one lesson 
to me a day, if no more. I would be willing 
to do almost any thing to get an education. 

My name is Arthur Coleman. My mother is 
63 years old, and my father is dead. He 
died October 14th, 1868. His age was 66. I 
am 12 years old. I intend to be a good man, 
if I live, and the Lord will help me. I intend 











to be a man with some principle and manners. 
I intend to be a Christian preacher, if I live, 
and can get my education. 


That I will, if the 





Lord will help me, and I see a place where I 
can get an education. Miss, don’t you think 
there are some good persons up North that 
will take me up there at their house as a home, 
and let me work, and give me one lesson a 
day, if no more, or let me go to night-school, 
or perhaps some in the day? I am so anxious 
to learn and get an education, that I would do 
almost any thing that is rignt. You must ex- 
cuse the color of the ink. I made it with red 
balls. I earned the money which I bought the 
envelope with by bringing some water, and 
some one gave me the paper. 
Please, Miss, write to me, if you have time. 
Very respectfully, your little friend, 
ARTHUR COLEMAN. 


—e © o—_— 


AN ENCLISH CIFT, AND WHAT BE- 
CAME OF IT. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 24, 1869. 
Wm. F. MitcueE .t, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Dear Sir: The thirteen (13) Libraries of one 
hundred books each, donated by Edward Pease, 
of England, were received at this office last 
spring in good condition. It was'thought by 
the Board to be too late in the season tc send 
them South, asthe teachers would so soon be 
returning. They were taken from the box, and 
placed in a dry room, one of them being opened 
in the ladies’ room for the inspection of the 
members of our association, where they re- 
mained all summer, and were much admired 
by those who saw them. 

I asked and obtained authority from our 
Board to have a library case made for each one 
of them. These cases were twenty-six inches 
high, 7} inches deep, 30 inches wide, with three 
shelves. The one hundred books just filled the 
two lower shelves, leaving one extra shelf. This 
was filled by a donation from Benj. Coates, one 
of the members of our Board, with some beauti- 
ful American story-books for children. In each 
one of the English books the following label 
was pasted : 


PENNSYLVANIA FREEDMEN’S RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION. 
[NAME OF THE TOWN TO WHICH THEY WERE 
SENT]. 

This book belongs to this Library of one hun- 
dred volumes, given by Epwarp PEASE, of 
Darlington, England, in the year 1868. 

NOT TO BE KEPT OUT OVER ONE WEEK. 

The books were then carefully packed on the 
shelves and the case placed on its back ; the 
space between the books and the drawers was 
filled with copies of the “ British Workman,” 
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“ Band of Hope,” and “ Child’s Paper,” donated | nished us with a larger book-case. I have 


by the “ Friends’ Freedmen Society” of this 
city, with some Sunday-school papers from the 
Sunday-School Union. 

The cases were then closed, the doors being 
left unlocked and the key placed inside. In 
this way the books were held firmly in their 
places. Strips were then nailed on the case, 
in such a way as to bind it together, and keep 
the cases from being injured. In this way, the 
eleven placed at our disposal were shipped from 
this office last fall, every one of them reach- 
ing their destination in very good condition. 

They were sent to the following places, 
namely : Fincastle, Virginia; Liberty, Virgi- 
nia; Lynchburg, Virginia; Farmville, Virgi- 
nia; Nashville, Tennessee ; Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee; Okolona, Mississippi; Aiken, South- 
Carolina; St. Helena Island, South-Carolina ; 
Port Royal, South-Carolina; Washington, 
D. C. , 

With these, please find extracts from letters 
received from teachers. Mr. Lloyd, at Fincas- 
tle, Virginia, writes, under date of November 


24th, 1868 : 


“TI received the library on the 20th, in good 
order. Was much pleased with it. On Sun- 
day morning the colored children had a re- 
joicing over the present. I shall not forget 
the scene soon when I opened the doors of the 
library.” . 

Extract from letter of T. A. Couch, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., dated Decémber 21st, 1868 : 


“We received the case of books last week. 
On opening, found every thing in excellent or- 
der ; the case and its contents in as good condi- 
tion as though just arranged. It is at present 
in my school-room. Good care shall be taken 
of the books. Will number them all and com- 
ply with the rules inserted in each. Whata 
gift! How much good the donor may be doing 
by thus contributing tothe benefit of the freed- 
men. Accept our thanks for the gift and the 
interest taken.” 


Miss Dean writes from Farmville, Va., under 
date of December 28th, 1868 : 

“The library has been received. The case 
is being painted, and the books will soon be 
numbered and ready for circulation.” 

Miss P. T. Chamberlain, of Washington, 
D.C., writes, under date of February 1st, 1869 : 

“The books arrived safely last week, and 
would have been acknowledged before, but I 
have waited, thinking to get some letters of 
thanks written by the pupils. These may be 


spent some money and a good deal of labor in 
having the books all covered with thick brown 
paper, labelled and numbered. I am delighted 
to have the books for the children, and think 
they will be appreciated.” 


Miss Howell, from Liberty, Va., writes, under 
date of February 15th, 1869 : 


“ We have a very interesting Sabbath-schoo 
who seem to enjoy the use of your beautiful li- 
brary very keenly.” 

Mr. J. E. Yoder, Superintendent at Lynch- 
burg, Va., writes, under date of December 28th, 
1868 : 

“Last week I presented the library to the 
Educational Association. It was received with 
marks of gratitude to the generous donors.” 

Miss Mary Taylor, at Aiken, South-Carolina, 
writes, January 5th, 1869 : 

“We think the library beautiful. I guess 
Miss Schofield and I are as delighted with the 
books as the children will be. They really 
look too clean and pretty to be taken into 
some of the rude homes down here. But we 
shall not commence giving them out until we 
have them all covered. Did you notice what 
beautiful pictures some of them contain? We 
shall have Thursday afternoon of each week to 
loan these books. The cards and little maga- 
zines we will give out for good conduct, as de- 
served.” 

Miss Towne, St. Helena Island, 8. C., writes : 


“The library came safely, and has given us 
much delight. We have been too busy yet to 
prepare the books for giving out; but they 
will soon be ready, I hope.” 

She writes again from Frogmore, St. Helena 
Island, as follows : 

“In a letter to Mr. Mitchell, I made most 
special mention of the beauty and inestimable 
value of the donations. Such civilizing influ 
ences are not to be reckoned by money value ; 
but, even by that estimate, the gift was a great 
one. I have begun to act as the librarian of 
the Sunday-school, and if you had seen the 
eager joy with which the books were received, 
you could have written a glowing account of 
the appreciation of the benefit by those for 
whom this generous supply of pleasure was 
sent. The English library, proper, has not yet 
been used ; the books are too valuable to lend 
without covering, and this we have yet had no 
time to do.” 

The other two libraries were sent as you 





forthcoming hereafter. The trustees have fur- 


directed ; one to Winchester, Va., the other to 
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Florence, Alabama. I believe you have the re- 
ports of their arrival in good condition. 

We should be glad to have the donor know 
of the safe arrival of the books at their places 
of destination, and hope you will report the 
same to him, with the sincere thanks of this 
association for his liberal and useful gift. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RosBeErtT R. Corson, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


—— «ee ——__ 


WINCHESTER, VA., Feb. 25,1869. 
Mr. W. F. MrrcHe.u, 711 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

My Dear FRIEND: For the past ten days I 
have tried to find time to write you a suitable 
acknowledgment of the beautiful library which 
you have so kindly secured and forwarded to 
us, and which came safe to hand, packed in the 
neat book-case, about two weeks since. Though 
I send you our thanks somewhat tardily, still 
they are none the less sincere and heartfelt. 

The books are an admirable selection, and 
are, in every respect, just what we so much 
need for the expanding and inquiring minds of 
our freedmen pupils. Could you have witness- 
ed the delight visible upon every countenance 
when I placed the library in a conspicuous po- 
sition before the school, so that, when the “ doors 
were opened,” the entire school could view the 
precious volumes stored within, I am sure your 
heart would have been gladdened, and you 
would have thought it a pleasing sight to look 
upon. 

Immediately upon receipt of the library, I 
numbered each volume and made a complete 
catalogue, which I placed upon the wall, so 
that, during the week previous to the day of 
drawing, the pupils can examine said catalogue 
and make a choice of whatever books each may 
wish, and in order that, at the time of drawing, 
(each Friday afternoon,) there may be no neces- 
sity for much Aandling of them. By this plan 
they are kept neat and clean. No pupil is 
allowed to keep a book longer than one week, 


and every book mutilated or lost must be paid | 


for or replaced. 

I have examined the books carefully, and I 
am free to say that there is not a single volume 
which would not be worthy of a place in any 
youth’s library in the country. The great mis- 
take usually made in the selection of a library 
for young people has been entirely avoided in 
this case. The mistake I allude to is that of 
selecting, for children, books which were made 


for the mature minds of grown people. Such 


books may be drawn from a library by children, 


but are scarcely ever read by them, for the rea- 
son that they are incomprehensible, and are con- 
sequently uninteresting to them. 

You can rest assured that every book you 
have sent us will be read by our pupils. On 
last Friday every one of our normal scholars 
drew" a book ; and this will be the case every 
“draw day,” until the entire library has been 
read by each pupil. 

In our school here we now have about one 
hundred and fifty pupils enrolled, with three 
teachers. In the Normal Department proper 
there are thirty bright, intelligent youths, who 
look forward to teaching as an occupation. Of 
our entire number of pupils, seventy may be 
regarded as intelligent readers. Among them 
there is the greatest thirst for miscellaneous 
reading I ever saw in any school. Hence the 
absolute necessity of placing within their reach 
only such books as are of a refined and healthy 
moral tone ; otherwise there is great danger of 
their becoming addicted to reading what is 
trashy and vile. 

Your friend, 
Oscar M. WARING, 
Principal Shenandoah Normal School, Win- 
chester Va. 
—_ oo _—_ 
J. M. McK, Esq., Cor. Sec. A. F. U. C.: 

My Dear Sir: I send you herewith a list of 
the teachers of this Branch for publication in 
THE AMERICAN FREEDMAN. You will be pleas- 
ed to see that we have now one hundred and 
fifty in our mission,gnearly three times as 
many as we have ever had before in the field. 

Our ability to do this is owing to the money 
we receive from the freedmen, and to the aid 
we get in the way of rents from the Bureau. 

In some of the States the freedmen have not 
| paid as much as they promised, and as we ex- 

pected; yet their great desire to have the 
| schools continued has made them pay to the 
extent of their ability. 

In Virginia they have paid promptly. For 
every teacher we send they raise $20 and the 
money needful for books. This is a great im- 
provement upon last year. We find that they 
take more interest in the schools when they 
help to pay for them. 

We do not get our money from the freedmen, 
(except in one or two schools) in the way of tui- 
tion fees, but through educational societies es- 
tablished among themselves, the members of 
which pay up in monthly subscribtions. 

In some parts of the country we have found 
| schools the teachers of which had been strug- 
| gling along with what the freed people had 


| been able or willing to pay, which in some 
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cases amounted to no more than ten or fifteen 
dollars a month. Some of these schools we 
have adopted, helping them a little in money 
and books. We require all books to be sold 
by our teachers at cost. When the party is 
to poor to pay, we loan the books, but never 
give them away. 


Our schools were never so full. The teach- 
ers are happy and hopeful, and as much inter- 
ested as ever. The work, asit is to go on here- 
after, has just begun. Very truly yours, 

Rost. R. Corson, 





Cor. Secy. 





LIST OF TEACHERS IN THE FIELD IN THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH. 


dames E. Yoder, Lynchburg, Va. 
Annie F. Whitaker, a“ 


Millie Phelps, “ 

Fannie Harvey, “ 

Laura Spencer, e 

R. A. Perkins, o 

W. Smith, - 

J. P. Jay, te 

Mrs. Ellis, ” 

Pauline Smith, ' Pleasant Valley, Va. 
Lucinda Smith, Livingston, “ 
Ella Leftwich, New-Glasgow, ” 
M. M. Leftwich, Livingston Depot, ** 
Clara A. Dean, Farmville, iad 
Anna M. Ault, ss 53 
Hannah M. Streeper, idperty, = 
Sallie B. Howell, “ 
Mark R. Lloyd, Fincastle, - 


Alvin Varner, Pamplin’s Station, 
C. H. McMahan, Appomattox C. H.,* 
R. 8. Burton, Pattersonsburg, ” 
N. Bannister, Mountain View, “ 
Priscilla Johnson, Pleasant Hill, ‘“* 
Geo. C. Stevens, Tappahannock, ‘ 


Emily 8. Haines, City Point, = 
M. M. Haines, = » 
Mrs.V. A. Chockley, Amherst C.H.,“* 
Thos. F. Sullivan, Lee’s Mills, ” 
Geo. Mills, Union Hill, ia 
James E. Morris, New-London, ‘“ 
Ann Smith, Clarksville, * 
Sanford M. Dodge, Boydtown, * 
James W. Howell, Tammany, ” 
A. Crowell, Halifax C. H., = 
Lucy Jenkins, Keysville, * 
Bettie 8. Mark, Charlotte, “ 
Mrs. Jenkins, Waverly Station, “ 
Julia Jones, Glaceyville, “ 
Sarah Glover, Blackwater, ss 
James Ford, Prince George Co., “ 
N. N. Lewis, Brunswick, “ 


J. W. Somers, Leasburg, N. C. 
Robert Martin, Bethel Hill, ‘ 


Benezet Irons, Concord, “ 

A. W. McCullough, Huntsville, Ale. 
Mrs. McCullough, - 

Laura M. Toune, St. Helena Isl. 8. C. 
Ellen Murray, “ * 

Hannah Hunn, ad » 

E. A. Hunn, “ “ 

Lucy J. Gould, ” x 

Sue M. Landon, - ” 





Adelaide Strong, “ “ 


Annie Heacock, Port Royal, St. ime Isl., 8. C. 
Jennie Heacock, ” 


Martha Schofield, Aiken, “ 
Mary A. Taylor, aad - 
L. A. Chamberlain, Okolona, Miss. 
Caroline Chamberlain, ‘ = 
Maggie Baldwin, = - 

C. C. Ranstead, i = 
Miss Lewis, - 


(Dr. Tucker’s Plantation,) Miss. 

Julia Clossin, Okolona, (Dr. Tucker’s 
Plantation,) Miss. 

Mrs. H. F. Highgate, Cunten, Miss. 

Willella Higate, “ 

Carrie Highgate, Jackson, ~ 

Edmonia Highgate, Enterprise, * 

F. A. Couch, Murfresboro, Tem. 


E. A. Stevens, ™ 
P. J. Locke, Strawberry Plains, ‘* 
L, E. Nicken, > 


en H. Scott, Cloverdale, Va. 

B. H. Roberts, Churchland P. O., 
Norfolk Co., Va. 

Mrs. B. H. Roberts*Churchland P. O., 
Norfolk Co., Va. 

Sylvester Dillon, Oxford, E. Tenn. 

Mary E. Robinson, Fort Morton, Va. 

Aaron Maxey, Union Grove, « 

Jane Knight, Nottingham, Md. 

Delie Gordon, Woodville, ” 

M. A. Davenger, Piscataway, * 

Martha J. Smith, Robytown, “ 

W. V. James, Dencaster, = 

8. A. Douglass, Nangemox, “-. 

Eliz. Haviland, Bryantown, “ 

N. H. Foster, Great Mills, ‘ 

Emeline Sullivan,St.Clements,“* 

Sarah Morris, Oakville, os 

Carrie Cummings, Pt. Republic, Md. 

Annie Cummings, Sanderlandville, * 

M. J. C. Anderson, Pt. Deposit, “ 


W. F. Marshall, Newburg, as 
Hi. E. Keys, Pleasant Valley, ‘ 
John B. Douglass, Upper Marlbro, “ 
M. B. Allen, Huntingdon, +“ 
L. N. Gaines, Piscataway, “ 
W. H. Thompson, Olney, “6 
J. H. Butler, Pt. Republic, = 
W. Hi. Harris,. Newburg, > 
P. C. Groves, Forrestville, - 
M. A. Swan, Pt. Tobacco, a 
T. B. Hall, Barry Farm, Washington, 
D.C. 
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P. J. Cajoy, Leonardtown, Md. William Freeman, Berkeville, Va. 
H. B. Smyth, Berkeville, Va. Wm. Warrick, Raleigh, N. C. 

BE. Eliza Lewis, Portsmouth, “ Louisa Warrick, “ “ 

Miss Bartlett, = ” Charles Warrick, “ “ 
Adelaide H. Draper “ - Rebecca M. Taylor, Dunton, Md. 
Ambrose Whitting, “ ” Mary L. Cowper, Fairmount, “ 
Alex. Corprew, aa ” Mary Fossett, Cornersville, “ 

T. B. Snowden, Pisgah, Md. Mary A. Yates, East New-Market, Md. 
Mary E. Cornish, West-River, Md. R. L. Cochran, Frederick City, Md. 
Florence K. West, Poolsville, “ James Russell, New-Market, a 
Susan Morris, Oak Hill, as Rosa Sythe, Hopeville X Roads, ‘* 
Mrs. Armstead, New-Zion, Va. Rach’! Fortune, Still Pond X Rds.“ 
W. H. Richardson, Arlington Station, Md. Wendell P. Wright, Princess Av. “ 
A. M. Powell, Patuxent Forks, Md. Josephine Smith, Davidsonville, ,“* 
8. A. Austin, Lunenburg C. H., Va. Anna R. Haley, Cambridge, — 
Ellen Willis, Amherst Co., = W. R. Perry, Middletown, ” 
N. H. Stewart, Near Campbell C. H., Va. i W. D. Johnson, Salem,! “ 
B. Frierson, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Josephine Brooth, Oxford, “ 
Mrs. Frierson, “ : H. V. Gilmore, Cross Keys, “ 
Susan Stephens, Tappahannock, Va. H. T. Sprigg, Millington, - 
Anna M. Gross, Louisburg, N. C. M. E. Grathburne, Horton Point, “ 
Zyiphia R. Harpen, Goochland, Va. Alice M. Smith, Broadcr’k Neck, “ 
B. F. Shermen, Town Hill, Va. R. Robinson, Ferrycreek Neck, “ 
Miss Ingraham, Great Mills, Md. H. Kearns, Sheartown, sa 
Amanda Graham, Frogmore, 8. C. Aaron Wemyss, Horse Head, “ 





The American Freedman’s Union Commission, 
30 Vesey Street, New-York City. 





“ The object of this Commission is the relief, education, and elevation of the Freedmen of the United States, and to 
aid and codperate with the people of the South, without distinction of race or color, in the improvement of their condi- 
tion upon the basis of industry, education, freedom, and Christian morality. No school or depot of supplies shall be 
maintained from the benefits of which any shall be excluded because of color.”—Arr. II., Constrrvrion. 








Chief-Justice 8. P. Coase, President. Rev. Lyman Apsort, Gen. Sec., 
. 
Rev. Jos. P. Taompsoy, D.D., N. Y., J. Miter McKim, Cor. Sec., 
80 Vesey &t., N.Y., 
Witi1am Liorp Garrison, Boston, + Vice-Presidents. Geo, Casot Warp, Treas., P. 0. Box 5738. 
Cuartes G. Hammonp, Chicago, ‘ Francis G, SHaw, Ch. Ex. Com., 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


New-England Branch, . .... . . . « « JOHN Parkway, Martin Batuwer, Wenve.. P, Garrison, 


New-York Branch, . .... +. + + + « « Francis Geoncs Suaw, Henry A, Diee, Natwan Bisnop, 
Pennsylvania Branch, . .... . . . « + Francis R. Cope, Samver S. Wurrs. 
Maryland Branch,. . . . . . + + + + + « Hvon L. Bonp, F. Isragi, Cas. W. Bonn. 


North-Western Branch,. . .. .. . + + « R. W. Parrersoy, & B. Gooxins, M. D. 0. Crawrorp. 


Mew-York Branch, 


(Late National Freedman's Relief Association.) 
ORGANIZED FEBRUARY 22, 1862. 


0. B. Frorsicnam, 


Francis Gzorcs Saaw, President. J. Miter McKim, 
Gro, Casor Warp, 
Miss Exren Co.tins, Treasurer. Cnares Couns, Committee on Teachers, - 
Epwarp F. Davison, ' 
Mrs. Cuartes R. Lowsg.t, Secretary.” 4 Miss Eten Couuixs, 


Mrs. Cuas. R. Lows, 
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